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STUDIES IN THE TEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 
OF "BEOWULF" 

"And I come after, glening here and there."— ChAUCEK 

It is an open secret that, with all the efforts of generations of 
scholars, the textual interpretation of Beowulf is still suffering 
from much error and uncertainty. A variety of factors are 
responsible for this state of affairs, but the main psychological 
causes revealed by a study of the Beowulf annals are (if I may 
venture to apply the phrase) pride and prejudice. Scholars have 
been seen to rush with enthusiasm into the "higher criticism" of 
the poem before a safe basis had been established by a sufficiently 
close textual investigation. Far-reaching, and often disastrous, 
conclusions have been drawn from the misinterpretation of 
passages or the misconception of certain general features of the 
narrative. Again, the poem has been approached with precon- 
ceived ideas concerning syntax, style, and metre, the point of 
view being decidedly subjective in many instances. Moreover, 
the rage for brilliant emendations has been noticed to blind the 
eyes of students. Of course, the condition of the text calls for 
correction in various places, and only a hopeless reactionary 
could refuse admittance to certain "palmary emendations" pro- 
posed by men like Bugge, Sievers, Cosijn, Holthausen. Yet the 
accumulated number of wanton and palpably wrong conjectures 
has become so large that the author of Beowulf would rub his 
eyes to see what modern scholars have made of his original poem. 
Nor has there been a lack of other species of the deus ex machina 
to help the commentator out of a difficulty, such as a "theory of 
variations," a hypothesis of a lacuna, or a belief in an unreasonable 
stupidity on the part of an interpolator or scribe. 

Now, the plain duty of the humble interpreter is to see to it 
that the transmitted text be subjected to the closest possible 
cross-examination to make it yield whatever meaning it may have 
concealed so far. Only an actual, detailed investigation can 
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2 Fb. Klaeber 

settle doubtful points of "lower criticism," but it will settle them 
most effectively once for all, as has been clearly proved, e. g., by 
Pogatscher's study of Unausgedrilcktes Subjekt im Altenglischen. 
[See also L. L. Schticking's monograph on Die GrundzUge der 
SatzverknUpfung im Beowulf, I. Teil, 1904.] I propose on the 
following pages first to review certain stylistic and linguistic facts 
which, though familiar enough in a general way, are still in need 
of especial, careful observation to insure a more accurate inter- 
pretation of the text. That the phenomena discussed are not 
peculiar to Beowulf, but may be found throughout the Old Eng- 
lish poetry — and even beyond the Anglo-Saxon limits of the 
Teutonic literature — need not be urged against the usefulness of 
these collections, for is not the poem of Beowulf the great classic 
representative of this literature, including matters of form? It 
should be understood that it is far from my intention to present 
a study of the style and language of the poem. Only some 
features will be considered, and only to such an extent as their 
practical importance for textual interpretation seems to warrant. 
I hope this is a sufficient excuse for the fragmentary character of 
the following jottings. 

Note. — As no bibliography of textual annotations need be given here, 
a few explanations of abbreviated titles will suffice. 

Bugge (unless some other reference is added) = Beitr., XII, 79-112, 
366-75. 

Cosijn = Aanteekeningen op den B6owulf {Aant.). 

Holthausen = Anglia-Beibl., X, 265-74. 

Kluge = Beitr., IX, 187-92. 

Kock = Anglia, XXVII, 218-37. 

Mullenhoflf = Beovulf (1889) (in part = Zeitschrift fur deutsches 
Altertum, XIV, 193-244). 

Kieger = Z. f. d. P., Ill, 381-416. 

Sievers = Beitr., IX, 185-44. 

Ten Brink = Beowulf (1888). 

Trautmann = Bonner Beitr&ge zur Anglistik, II, 121-92. 

[Sievers' paper, "Zum Beowulf," in Beitr., XXIX, 305-31, has just 
been received.]' 

1 As my paper was completed in May, 1904, more recent articles and books will be found 
referred to in brackets. The delay in its publication is due to a complication of untoward 
circumstances. — F. K., May 2S, 1905. 
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Textual Interpretation of "Beowulf" 3 

A. RHETORICAL NOTES 

Reference may be made to the investigations of Schemann, 
Banning, Sonnefeld, Kistenmacher, EOnning, A. Hoffmann {Engl. 
Stud., VI, 163-216), Ten Brink {Pauls Grundriss\ II, 522 ff.), 
the more general treatises and collections of Heinzel, Gummere, 
Bode, Tolman {Puhl. M. L. Ass., Ill, 17-47), O. Hoffmann, 
Reimformeln, Grimm (Introd. to Andreas & Elene), Vilmar, 
Sievers (edition of Heliand), E. M. Meyer, and stylistic studies 
of other groups of poems, like the dissertations by Ziegler 
(Caedmon) and Jansen (Cynewulf). Weinhold's Spicilegium 
and O. Arndt's Uber die altgermanische epische Sprache have 
been out of reach. [B. Haeuschkel, Die Technik der Erzahlung 
im Beowulfliede (1904)]. 

I. VARIATION 

Variation is the very soul of the Old English poetical style. 
The different stylistic effect produced by various poems depends 
in large measure on the peculiar handling of this most important 
figure. But its technique has not yet received its proper share 
of scholarly consideration. An attempt was made by Miss Butten- 
wieser a few years ago to investigate the function of variation 
with reference to Andreas and other poems, and to use it as a 
test of authorship, but as her method is of too subjective a 
character, she fails to inspire confidence in her results. In the 
more sober spirit of a statistician, Behaghel has gathered some 
valuable material from the OS Genesis and Heliand, and has 
thrown out useful suggestions for a critical study {Der Heliand 
und die altsdchsische Genesis, 25 ff. ; see also his review of 
Pachaly's book, Literaturbl, XXI, 273). Cf. Jansen, 60 ff. 

In the following miscellaneous observations I have not aimed 
at drawing a rigid, logical line barring cases which may only 
doubtfully be classed under this heading. 

1. The terms of variation are noun: infinitive phrase, the 
former being general in its meaning, the latter specific; they 
are "governed" by the same verb, which may be said to be used 
a-TTo Koivov. A type unknown in the Heliand; cf. Behaghel, 
loc cit, 25. E. g. : bearhtm ongeaton, \ guShorn galan 1431. 
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4 Pe. Klaebee 

fyrleoht geseah, | blacne leoman beorhte scinan 1516. land 
gesawon, \ brimclifu blican .... 221. para pe of wealle wop 
gehyrdon, \ gryreleoS galan Godes ondsacan .... 785. da ic 
wide gefrcegn weorc gebannan \ manigre mcegpe geond pisne 
middangeard, \ folcstede fraetwan 74 (^gebannan in its relation to 
the second member to be considered equivalent to hatan (as in 
11. 68f.)). 

With the common governing verb preceding the two objects: 
728 f., 2756 ff. 

This type of variation has been largely misapprehended in 
the following two passages, sibbe ne wolde | wid manna hwone 
mcegenes Deniga, \ feorhbealo feorran 154 (well explained by 
Bugge, yet objected to by Ten Brink, 23, still misconstrued by 
Wyatt and Socin, who make sibhe dat. instr., and spoiled by 
Trautmann's impossible socne). 

[wa bid pcem de sceal . . . .) frofre ne wenan, | wihte ge- 
wendan 185. See Rieger, Sarrazin, Beowulf- Studien 147, Traut- 
mann. wite is not a bad emendation (Rieger, see Grein 1, foot- 
note, Holthausen), but seems unnecessary; wihte gewendan is = 
"change it in any way," as uuendean mid uuihti, Hel. 220, 
gewendan mid wihte, Gen. (B) 428 ; cf. Hel. 2759. The explana- 
tory verbal phrase is as proper as the ^ce^-clause in Riddl. VI, 4 : 
frofre ne wene, \ pcet me geoc cyme gudgewinnes ; Gudl. 479 f. 
Thus, there is no call for Trautmann's wene .... gewinnan. 

2. The terms of variation are entirely equivalent, but are 
expressed by different grammatical forms. E. g.: mearum ridan, 
I beornas on blancum 855. ac hyne sar hafad | in [ny]dgripe 
nearwe befangen, \ balwon bendum 975. 

.... J>urh hleo9orcwyde holdne gegrette | meaglum wordum 
1979. 

nealles mid geweoldum wyrmhorda crceft ( ? ) | sylfes willum 
2222. 

no ic wiht fram pe \ swylcra searoniSa secgan hyrde, | billa 
brogan 581. py ic Headobearna hyldo ne telge, | dryhtsibbe 
dael, Denum unfcecne .... 2067. pcet he mid dy wife waelfaehSa 
dsel, I saecca gesette 2028 {^scecca very likely ace, not gen. as 
given by Grein, Socin, Wyatt). 
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Textual Inteepeetation of "Beowulf" 5 

Alternation of positive and negative pronominal form: [Me 
pcet ne wiston .... pone synscadan) senig ofer eorpan irenna 
cyst, I guSbilla nan gretan nolde 802. 

Different verbal forms used: pcet se byrnwiga bugan sceolde, 
I feoU on fedan 2918. 2974 f . 

3. Incongruous combinations, as abstract + concrete term, 
logical "adjunct" + "headword," and the like. They form the 
rhetorical counterpart of the coupling of heterogeneous ideas like 
God and dees mannes mod 1056 f., 670, 1270 ff., 1552 ff. {heado- 
byrne .... halig God), wyrd and Metod 2526 f., and of Chris- 
tian and heathen conceptions in general, which was a source of 
much less worry to the Anglo-Saxons than to the modern com- 
mentators of their poems. 

pa he biorges weard | sohte searoniSas 3066. CBfter lapum 
.... CB//er guSceare 1257. aet guSe .... leoh tan sweorde 2491. 

da ic of searwum cwom | fah from feondum 419. (Cf. fram 
pam hildfrecan 23(}(}.) [gewiton . . . . ) swylce geong manig of 
gomenwaf>e, | fram mere modge 854. 

wees fjset blod topees hat, \ settren ellorgsest 1616 beore 

druncen ymb Brecan sprcece, \ scegdest from his siSe 581. But 
peet he fram Sigemunde secgan hyrde, | ellendsedum 875, (so 
Kemble, Thorpe, Grundtvig, Heyne 1-4, Arnold) has been 
properly changed by Grein (see also Zupitza, Anglia, I, 464) to 
Sigemundes .... ellendcedum, as in the case of variation ellen- 
dcedum would have been preceded by a preposition, or the ace. 
ellendceda (-e) would have been used. 

{draca . . . .) se de . . . . hord beweotode, \ stanbeorh steapne 
2212. Ten Brink's indignation (p. 127) at this incredibly 
"clumsy" collocation was entirely too subjective. (Cf. also 2756 ff. : 
geseah da ... . maddumsigla feola (MS fealo), gold . . . . , 
wundur on wealle, ond pees wyrmes denn.) poet his aldres wees 
ende gegongen, \ dogera dsegrim 822 (cf. da wees eall sceacen | 
dogorgerimes 2727). pcet he dseghwila gedrogen heefde, | eor5an 
wynn[e] 2726 (where the parallelism of the objects has been 
very commonly overlooked). 

se de gryresiSas gegan dorste, \ folcstede fara 1462. pa wees 
seht [Holthausen: ohf] boden \ Sioecna leodum,segn Higelace[s] 
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6 Fb. Klaebeb 

2957 belongs here, whether we adopt this emendation (Kemble, 
Thorpe, Wyatt, see Bugge) or adhere to the MS (Grein, Wtllker, 
Heyne-Socin, Holder, Arnold, see Cosijn). scecc (Sievers, Holt- 
hausen), which would harmonize better with ceht, is not needed, 
nor are the suggestions of Grein 1, (footnote), SchrOer [Anglia, 
XIII, 346 ff.), CI. Hall of sufficient weight. [Holthausen, in his 
edition, disposes of the difficulty by making segn the subject of 
ofereodon.] As to the use of beodan with two widely differen 
objects, we note a similar instance in 11. 653 f . : him hael ahead, | 
winsernes geweald, where the emendation healle (Holder 2; Grein 
1, footnote: heal?) is surely gratuitous. (Cf. the construction 
of efngedcelde with heahpegnunga and deormodra sid, Exod. 95 ff.) 

se pe wseteregesan wunian scolde, \ cealde streamas 1260. 
hwilum hildedeor hearpan wynne, | gomenwudu (em.) grette 
2107. ac him hildegrap heortan wylmas, | banhus gebrcec 2507. 
peah de oder his ealdre gebohte, \ heardan ceape 2481. ponne 
bid .... drepen biteran strsele .... worn wundorbebodum 
wergan gastes 1745; see H. Archiv, CVIII, 369; Holthausen's 
acute emendation wundorbrordum {Anglia-Beibl., XIII, 364) is 
not indispensable. 

Of similar character are the following examples, which cannot, 
however, be regarded as instances of variation proper, peer wees 
hseleSa dream, | duguS unlytel Denaond Wederai91 {dugud not 
to be changed to dugude, see H. Archiv, CVIII, 370; cf. Oudl., 
466 : God scop geogude and gumena dream) . pa wees eft swa 
cer inne on healle \ prySword sprecen, | 8eod on scelum, \ sigefolca 
sweg 642 (looked upon with groundless suspicion by MtlUenhoff, 
117, and provided with an unnecessary emendation peat by 
Gering, Z. f. d. P., XII., 124 {peot, Grundtvig). So Exod., 
326 ff., 106 f.; Andr., 869 f.; Beow., 1110 ff. 

Also some combinations of nouns joined by ond are worth 
mentioning here, ojlet lifdagas ond pas Isenan gesceaft 1622. 
oddoet hie forlceddan to dam lindplegan | swsese gesiSas ond hyra 
sylfra feorh 2039. wigum ond wsepnum 2395; cf. El., 106: 
wigend wreccan ond wcepenprcece; ibid., 234 ff. sio wees ordoncum 
eall gegyrwed \ deofles craeftum ond dracan fellum 2087 (cf. 
Jul, 574 ff.). 
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Textual Intebpbetation of "Beowulf" 7 

4. Accumulation of variations is indulged in for the sake of 
emphasis, especially in characterizing a person, describing an 
object or situation, and in address. See Jansen, 60 ff., 81 fF.; 
Ziegler, 58 ff. ; Behaghel, 26 f. Several of the cases collected 
show a series of separate statements rather than variation. 

a) Nounal (and adverbial) variations: 2602 ff. (Wiglaf), 
1228 ff. (HroSgar's retainers), 1557 ff. (ancient sword), 3071 ff. 
(predicative variation: "accursed"). In graphic accounts of 
localities: 1357 ff., 1409 ff., 847 ff. In address: 426 ff., 1474 ff. 
The simple idea of "on earth" is expressed with great force by 
four phrases: 858 ff. (cf. 504 f.) . The term "men" appears in 
three variations: men-\-selercedende [em.) -\- heeled under heofe- 
num 50; londbuend -\- leode mine-\-selercedende 1345; sawl- 
berendra-\-nipda bearna+grundbuendra 1004, which should 
no longer be doubted, cf. Exod., 230 ff. 

6) Verbal variations: pa git on sund reon, | pcBr git eagor- 
stream earmum pehton, | mceton merestrceta, mundum brugdon, \ 
glidon ofer garsecg 512. [pa se deoden mec .... healsode 
hreohmod,) pcet ic on holma gepring | eorlscipe efnde, ealdre 
genedde, | mcerdo fremede 2132. Hafa nu ond geheald husa 
selest, I gemyne mcerpo, mcegenellen cyd, | waca wid wrapum 658. 
Trautmann wishes to make the style of this passage "more pleas- 
ing" by construing gemyne as adjective. But why? Moreover 
it would be certainly "stilwidrig" to place gemyne mcerpo at the 
head of the clause, as he does. See further 910 ff., 420 ff. 

5. Punctuation in certain cases of variation. — In accordance 
with Sievers, who insisted {Anglia, I, 581) that "variation" 
should not be treated mechanically like ordinary "apposition," 
I think that a number of passages involving variation have suf- 
fered from overpunctuation. Certainly a simple ("unvaried") 
word or phrase occupying a medial position between two terms of 
variation should be assigned the airo koivov function, whenever it 
occurs at the beginning of the line. 

E. g., he on mode weard | forht on ferh3e 753. EttmttUer 
(Ed.), Wy&tt: forht, ; Wtllker: weard,. 

ponne blode fah | husa selest heorodreorig stod 934. Wtllker, 
Wyatt: /a/i,. 
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pcBr wees madma fela | of feorwegum frsetwa gelceded 36. 
Socin, Holder, Arnold, Wyatt: fela,; Wtilker: feorwegum,; 
Kemble, Thorpe : fela, feorwegum, . 

pa he biorges weard | sohte searoniSas 3066. Grain 2, 
Wtilker, Socin, Holder, Wyatt: sohte,; Kemble: weard,. Per- 
haps 280 f., 1108 V 

An instance of the a-Tro koivov construction of an object at the 
beginning of the second half-line is : f>olode drydswyd pegnsorge 
dreah 131 on the supposition that drydswyd is rightly explained 
as an adjective. No other example of this particular type has 
been noticed in Beowulf Cf. El. 244, 208. 

6. Variation and enumeration. — When a series of objects is 
enumerated, and variation applied at the same time, it may become 
difficult to tell the number of separate items. From the most 
popular translation ever made of an Old English poem it might 
appear that four animals of prey visit the battlefield of Brunan- 
burh, though, as a matter of fact, grcedig gudhafoc is merely 
another term for the eagle. In Beowulf, sets of precious gifts 
are presented on several occasions. Thus 11. 1020 ff.: segen 
(variation: hroden hiltecumbor) , helm, byrne, madpumsweord, 
and in full agreement therewith, 2152 ff. : eafor heafodsegn, helm, 
byrne, gudsweord. 

Again, 11. 1193 ff.: [wunden gold probably referring to the) 
earm[h]reade twa, hrcegl (= breostgewcedu 1211) ond hringas, 
healsbeaga mcest (the latter = hring 1202, beag 1211). Finally 
in 11. 2809 ff. Beowulf hands over to Wiglaf: hring gyldenne, 
helm, beah ond by man. Cf. Maid. 160: he wolde pees beornes 
beagas gefecgan, | reaf and hringas, and gerenod swurd. Now 
what is meant by the hringas of 1. 1195? The following explana- 
tions are possible: 1. hrcegl ond hringas "went together, the 
rings being the fastenings for the mantle" (Earle) ; cf. Lehmann, 
BrUnne und Helm, 13. This would hardly hold good of the beah 
in 1. 2812. 2. hrcegl ond hringas is = hringed byrne 1245, 2615, 
byrnan hring 2260 (cf. Ten Brink, 70) — a rather hazardous ev Bia 
Svoiv. 3. In all three places {B. 1193 ff., 2809 ff. ; Maid. 160 f.) 

1 The practically unlTersal omissioD of the comma in a passage lilte 11. 1163 f . : J>cer Pa 
godan twegen | sceton suhtergefoederan may be due to misunderstandiag. (Heliand, 458: 
giuuitun im tho thiu godun tuue, Joseph endi Maria.) 
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Textual Inteepbetation of "Beowulf" 9 

hringas (beah) is to be understood as variation of a preceding 
term: earm[h]reade twa -^ hringas, hring gyldenne -^ beah, 
beagas + hringas. (Similar awkward repetitions occur in 11. 
2508 f ., 2393 ff. ; Maid. 236 f. ; El. 584 f. : da wurdon hie deades 
on wenan, \ ades ond endelifes.) This explanation seems the one 
best suited for the last two passages. 

II. FORMULAS 

There is no need to remark on Old English (Germanic) poetic 
formulas in general. (See especially R. M. Meyer, 355 ff., 
Sievers' Heliand.) But it may not be superfluous to touch 
briefly some groups of formulas whose application has been mis- 
understood in certain places. 

1. The gefrcegn-ioTm.v\.s&.^ — Emphasizing, as they do, the 
importance of a fact— known by common report — or the truth 
of the story, these formulas are naturally employed to introduce 
poems or sections of poems'' (e. g., 11. 1 f., 837, 2694, 2752), to 
point out some sort of progress in the narrative (74, 2480, 2484, 
2773, 2172, 433, 776), to call attention to the greatness of a 
person, object, or action (38, 70, 1196, 1197, 1955, 2685, 2837, 
575, 582, 1027). They add an element of variety to the plain 
statement of facts, and are so eminently useful and convenient 
that the poets may draw on this stock for almost any occasion. 

This ubiquitous character of the gre/rcegrn-formulas was lost 
sight of by Trautmann in his ill-advised condemnation of 1. 62 
{Anglia-Beibl., X, 261): deem feower beam . ... in worold 
wocun .... Heorogar, ond Hrodgar, ond Halga til; \ hyrde 
ic pcet .... The question is not what modern "logic" expects, 
or subjective criticism declares possible or impossible, but whether 
such an expression accords with the practice, not to say the laws, 
of the old style. Now the phrase hyrde ic serves here practically 
as poetic formula of transition equal to "further," exactly as in 
1. 2163, where the account of the presentation of the four gifts is 
connected in the same way with (its continuation, that is) the 
report of the donation of the horses: hyrde ic pcet pam frcBtwum 

1 [Cf. Schacking, pp. 85 f., 112.] 

2 Translated into indirect speech : welhwylc gecioced, | Poet he fram Sigemunde [»] secgan 
hyrde I ellendcedum, 874. 
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feower mearas .... last weardode. [Cf. my note in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XX, 11.] See also 1. 2172, (criticised, without 
cause, by Ten Brink, 121) . Similarly, the simple enumeration 
of the four presents, 11. 1020-24, is enlivened by the expression: 
{moere madpumsweord) manige gesawon \ beforan beorn beran. 

As the last example shows, these formulas admit of individu- 
alization. Reference may be made to the report of some well- 
informed people, to the observation of a situation by those present, 
spectators and hearers. Thus, 1345 ff., 194; 377 [donne scegdon 
J>cet scelipende . . . . , cf. 411) ; 2022 {pa ic Freaware fletsit- 
tende \ nemnan hyrde) . In the same light — as quasi gefrcegn- 
formulas — are to be judged the following two passages, which 
have attained an undeserved notoriety. L. 1945: ealodrincende 
Oder scedan [pcet hio leodbealewa Ices gefremede . . . .) does 
not point to another, different version of the prySo legend, but 
supplies a connecting link between the first part of the story and 
its continuation: " beerdrinking men related further" (see Cosijn; 
Boer, £Jene episode uit den BSowulf) ; as to the function of 
Oder, cf . Whale, 49 : he hqfad opre gecynd. 

L. 1175: me man scBgde, pcet pu de for sunu wolde | hereri[n]c 
habban. This remark of the queen's may seem a little surpris- 
ing, since she did not need to be told about the "adoption" of 
Beowulf (11. 946 ff.), having been present at the king's speech. 
But it does not follow that we have to take the desperate remedy 
recommended by Heinzel-Jellinek-Kraus {Z. f. d. A., XXXV, 
276 f.) , who interpret the hereric of the MS as a proper name, and 
thus introduce a new element of obscurity and confusion. It 
is exceedingly hard not to believe that the statement alludes to 
HroSgar's words: nu ic, Beowulf, pec .... me for sunu wylle | 
freogan on ferhpe, heald ford tela \ niwe sibbe, which are plain 
enough. But at the same time it is easy and natural to suppose 
that the author, perhaps a little thoughtlessly, employed a variety 
of the ever-ready formula, thereby securing a slight stylistic advan- 
tage. Whether this use be objected to as a misuse, matters little. 

Strictly speaking, the phrase is also misplaced in 1969: {to dees 
de eorla hleo .... bur gum in innan) geongne gudcyning godne 
gefrunon | hringas dcelan. (Cf. 714 f., 2410; 1585 f.) 
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Textual Inteepbetation of "Beowulf" 11 

Cognate formulas are: wees wide cud 2923, J)cei wees yldum 
cup 705, sod is gecyPed 700; 2324. {pees pe hie gewislicost 
gewitan meahton 1350.) The manner of oral transmission is 
specified: .... weard | ylda bearnum undyrne cud | gyddum 
geomore, pcette .... 149. 

Syntactically, it may be noted that adverbial expressions (of 
time and place), though standing close to the gefrcegn-yeih, should 
not be construed with it (Sievers, Beitr., XII, 191, n.). Hence, 
CI. Hall's "never under heaven have I heard of any better hoarded- 
gem of heroes" is an imperfect rendering of ncenigne ic under 
swegle selran hyrde \ hordmadmum heelepa, 1197. 

2. The ma^eZode-formulas have been investigated, from a com- 
parative point of view, in Heusler's luminous paper, " Der Dialog 
in der altgermanischen erzahlenden Dichtung," Z.f. d. A., XL VI, 
189-284. (Cf. Sonnefeld, 52 f.) 

It may be added that in reporting a speech in the form of 
indirect discourse, {ge)cwced is employed as immediate verb of 
introduction, following a preparatory statement of a more general 
character. Thus, wean oft gehet \ earmre teohhe ondlonge niht, \ 
cwseS he on mergenne meces ecgum | getan wolde, 2937. sume 
worde het .... cwaeS pcet .... 2156. swa begnomodon .... 
cwsedon^cB^ .... 3179. deer wees Beowulfes | mcerdo mcened, 
monig oft gecwseS j&ceWe .... 856 (similarly 874). scegde him 
pees leanes patic, \ cwseS he ... . 1809. 

Accordingly, the cwced of 1. 92, which was strongly condemned 
by Ten Brink, 13, appears to be entirely legitimate: Scegde se pe 
cupe I frumsceaft fira feorran reccan, \ cwaeS Pcet se celmihtiga 
eordan worh[te] . . . . ; scegrde may have been used absolutely, = 
sang (496).' 

3. Nees da long to don, pcet. — LI. 2591, 2845. L. 739 ne pcet 
se aglceca yldanpohte, | ac he gefeng hrade (Ten Brink's doubts 
(53 f.) ahoTitpcet were unfounded, cf. Bede 126, d; nepa . . . . 
would be impossible). 

J. Grimm {Andreas & Elene, XLII), clearly recognized 

iQf conrse, the difficulty conld be removed by emendation. Supposing the original 
reading was rehte : ScRgde, se pe cude {sepe cute, a complete formnla, see Sievers on Hel. 224) 
frumieeaft ftra feorran rehte {frumsceaft fira referring— iib lotroS— both to toegde and 
rehte), a scribe with views of his own might have substituted the infln. reccan, to go with 
eute. 
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the formula-like character of such phrases, which he traced also 
in OS and OHG literature. Cf. Sievers, Heliand, 430. For 
analogous prose examples see note on Bede 52, 14 in Anglia, 
XXV, 292. 

Sometimes the comparative is used, nces hit lengra fyrst, \ 
ac ymb ane niht eft gefremede .... 134.' Cf. Bede 126, 9: 
ne ylde he hit pa leng, ac eode sona. B. 2555 ncBS deer mara 
fyrst I freode to friclan. 

J. Grimm rightly included 1. 83 : ne wees hit lenge pa gen, | 
pCBt .... Rieger, however, unfortunately followed by Heyne 4, 
Heyne-Socin 5, 6, 7, Holder 1, 2, explained lenge as an adjective 
"belonging to," which is recorded (perhaps only) in Onom. Exon. 
121, and for which he claimed the sense of "at hand." Even if 
this entirely conjectural meaning be granted, the context abso- 
lutely precludes this interpretation. After stating that "the hall 
awaited the hateful fire," the poet cannot possibly go on to 
remark that "the time was not yet come." No, the story of the 
building of Heorot calls vividly to mind the future fate of that 
memorable hall: "the time was not very distant when it should 
be exposed to the ravages of a fierce war." For the comparative 
form lenge see Grist 1685, Gudl. 109, Jul. 375. 

4. men ne cunnon {secgan to sode . . . . ) hwa. — L. 50. So 
men ne cunnon | hwyder helrunan hwyrftum scripad 162. (^Sal. 
59: ncenig manna wat .... hu; Riddl. 30, 13 ncenig sippan \ 
wera gewiste Pcere wihte sid; cf . Exod. 373. ) 

As a Christian version of the phrase may be mentioned: God 
ana wat {hwa, hwcer, etc.). Maid. 94, Fates of Men 8, Gnom. 
Exon. 29, Phoen. 355. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the application of the formula in 
1. 1331: ic ne wat hwceder {MS hwcBJber) | atol cese wlanc eftsidas 
teah. See MoUer, Altengl. Volksepos 136, Ten Brink 96, 
Heinzel, Ans.f. d. A., XV, 173, 190, Bugge, Cosijn. It seems to 
me that the reading hwceder admits of no shadow of doubt (for 
the form see Beitr., IX, 263, XXVI, 201, Anglia, XXVII, 257), 
and that the explanation of it is not that HroSgar did not know 

1 B. 1612 ne nom he in pcem wicum .... matmcBhta ma .... buton pone hafelan and 
Pa hilt somod. Hel. 652 sie ni habdun thanan gitideaa mer, | butan that aie thrie uuarun. 
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the abode of GrendePs mother quite accurately, but that the 
author yielded to the formula habit. Furthermore, the phrase, 
though it should never be pressed, is not altogether unsuited, as the 
reference is to the "uncanny" dwelling-place of the mysterious 
ellorgcestas. 

III. EPITHETS 

See Schemann, passim, Sonnefeld 24 ff., A. Hoffmann 29. 
Only two points are briefly to be mentioned. 

1. The pleonastic use of epithets. — E. g., swy\^lc\ scolde eorl 
wesan, | \cepelingY sergod 1328. odd pcet seo geogod geweox, | 
magodriht micel 66 [magodriht micel represents the variation, as 
it were, of the preceding clause; Trautmann's untimely sugges- 
tion to drop the comma after geweox spoils his otherwise proper 
explanation of the verb as "increased" (so Simons, CI. Hall). 

deem eafera wees cefter cenned | geong in geardum 12. [El. 
638: ic on geogode weard | on siddagum syddan acenned, | 
cnihtgeong heeled.) Cf. Gudl. 1253: swearc nordrodor | won 
under wolcnum. Also B. 572 wyrd oft nered | unfsegne eorl. 

2. The mechanical use of epithets without regard to the 
specific situation. — Though the Danes are entirely powerless 
against Grendel, there is an allusion to the atole ecgprcece of the 
Sigescyldingas 596 f., which latter term Arnold believes "must 
surely be used ironically." But very likely of such a thought 
the poet was entirely innocent. In the same way, HroSgar is, 
without question, the helm Scyldinga, though he cannot protect 
his men; and the sword which fails in need is styled iren cergod 
2586. 

Note. — Erroneous conceptions concerning epithets appear in Traut- 
mann's conjecture ealdond unhror (since it is inconceivable that the poet 
should have meant to represent Hro3gar as "feeble")^ and L. Hall's 
translation of {no py leng leofad ladgeteona) synnum geswenced 975 : 
"lashed for his evils" as well as CI. Hall's rendering of fyrendcedum 

1 1 am unable to share the indignation of J. Lawrence [Chapters on Alliterative Verse, 
33) at this editorial insertion. — By the way, the pleonastic use of mare in 135 f. : . . . . eft 
gefremede \ nwr&beala mare may be called to mind, 

2 Against Holthausen's idea that eotolee (for eoletes of the MS) in 1. 224 might be the 
adjective belonging to a noun for " voyage " or " ocean " in the preceding line that has been 
lost, it would be proper to urge that in Beowulf the epithet " terrible " would not have been 
used with reference to a sea voyage, cf. Brooke, Early English Lit., 168. [Holthausen in his 
edition returns to eoletes."} 
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fag 1001: "stained with bruises "(!) (for merely a general characteriza- 
tion is intended, cf. sinnig secg 1379). Nor should we look for any 
designed contrast in the terms nis Poet seldguma \ tvoepnum geweordad 
249 (CI. Hall: "that is no stay-at-home tricked out with weapons"). 

IV. LITOTES 

is so favorite a trope that we may be prepared to find specimens 
of it in any place in the poem. Yet it has proved a stumbling- 
block on several occasions. Beowulf's words ne me swor fela | 
ada on unriht 2738 have been adduced as reflecting unfavorably 
upon his character, see the correcting remarks in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XVII, 162. {Par. Ps., LXXVI, 4 ne sproec ic worda 
/eaZa = non sum locutus. Cf. also (rerwiama, XIII, 133.) Like- 
wise the expression ne gefrcegn ic freondlicor feower madmas \ 
golde gegyrede gummanna fela \ in ealobence odrum gesellan 
1027 has been misunderstood and, worse than this, has called 
forth an abortive emendation /rean (Kdlbing, Engl. Stud., XXII, 
825, Trautmann). Cf. Bede 284, 22 {Anglia, XXVII, 282). 

A few other examples are subjoined, lyt (never fea in 
Beowulf) — "no one," adv. "not at all": lyt manna 2836; ic lyt 
hafo I heafodmaga nefne Hygelac dec 2150 (at this point, then, 
Beowulf, or the poet, did not think of Weohstan's family) ; lyt 
swigode niwra spella 2891; 3129. 

no pcet yde byd .... ("impossible") 1002. nalles holinga 
.... 1076 ("she had ample cause to . . . . "). undyrne (see 
the glossaries), unlytel, unhlide, unmurnlice ("cheerfully") 1756, 
449, so wn/orWe 444 (Holder 1: anforhte after Kluge, Beitr., 
IX, 188; Holder 2 has wisely returned to the MS reading). 

hwile ("a long while") 105, 152. sume ("a good many") on 
wcele crungon 1113 is irreproachable in point of style in spite of 
Trautmann's {Finn und Hildehrand, 20) and Boer's {Z. f. d. A., 
XLVII, 134) strictures; the former scholar's prosy swylce is a 
conspicuous change for the worse, pcet wees Hrodgare hreowa 
tornost \ para pe leodfruman lange (almost = "ever") begeate 
2129. doBi ("a great deal"), see Aant. on 1. 2245, Kock, p. 228. 

nces ic him to life ladra owihte 2482 ("he liked me just as 
well"), nces hio . ... to gnead gifa 1929 ("she was far from 
niggardly"). 
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ne hum Hildeburh herianPorfte | Eotena treowe 1071, 2363. 
no his lifgedal \ sarlic puhte secga cenegum 841, 793. nealles 
druncne slog | heordgeneatns 2179 (for was not Beowulf manna 
mildust 3182?). peah pe he his magum ncere \ arfcest cet ecga 
gelacum 1167 is elucidated by peah du pinum hrodrum to banan 
wurde 587; arfcest is not "honorable," "upright," (Socin, Wyatt, 
and others) or "promptus ad iuvandum" (Grein), but "kind," 
"merciful." 

Litotes seems also to be concealed in 11. 43 ff. : nalces hi hine 
IcBssan lacum teodan, etc. "By a slow, indirect, circuitous, intri- 
cate, and ornate movement, it says, that having arrived destitute 
he was sent back with all the funereal pomp of wealth and 
royalty" (Earle), though it should be remembered that, according 
to Ethelwerdus, Scef arrived "armis circumdatus." MuUenhoff 
{Z.f. d. A., VII, 436) understood the words in their literal sense. 

B. SYNTACTICAL NOTES 

I. SINGULAB OF OONCKETE NOUNS USED IN A COLLECTIVE SENSE 

This fact, which might be supposed to be universally under- 
stood (see e. g., SchOrmann, Syntax in Cynewulfs Elene, § 1 ; 
KOrner, Einleitung, II, 268) has been persistently ignored in 
several instances. Beginning with the most interesting of all 
(1. 6), I had for some time past reached a conclusion at variance 
with the Vulgate conception, when I saw Kock's recent note on 

II. 4-7, 794 f., 1243 f., which in substance is identical with my 
own interpretation and renders a new comment superfluous.' 

It is worthy of notice that the noun thus used is frequently 
found in connection with manig, oft, ydgesene, etc., as in 11. 4 £f. : 
oft ... . egsode eorl (with comma after ofteah) , IM: genehost 
brcegd | eorl Beowulf es . . . . , 1243: on hence .... ofer 
.... apelinge ypgesene .... helm .... byrne, precwudu 
(Bamouw's helplessness (p. 9) and Simons' violent emendation 
(p. 330) ofer mdelingum illustrate well the soundness of our 
interpretation) ; further ^a wcbs on healle heardecg togen \ sweord 
ofer setlum, sidrand manig | hafen handa fcest 1288; cet pcem 

1 [See further Sievers, Beitr., XXIX, 560 ff. ; Kock, AngUa, XXVIII, 140 ff. Uj remarks 
ou this question have been left unchanged.] 
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ade wees epgesyne \ swatfah syrce, swyn ealgylden, | eofer 
irenheard, cepeling manig \ wundum awyrded 1110. oft hio 
beahwridan \ secge [sealde], cer hie to setle geong 2018. Exactly 
analogous are some passages in Elene. doer wees on eorle 
edgesyne \ brogden byrne ond bill gecost, \ geatolic gudscrud, 
grimhelm manig, \ cenlic eoforcumbul 256. peer wees gesyne 
sincgim locen \ onpam herepreate, hlafordes gifu 264 (misrepre- 
sented in Kent's note). 

In other cases, the noun (not preceded by the definite article, 
of course) has this function without any such auxiliary word 
suggesting the collective meaning, opdcet eft byred \ ofer lagu- 
streamas leofne mannan \ wudu wundenheals to Wedermearce, \ 
godfremmendra swylcum gifepe bid, | poet pone hilderces hal 
gediged 296 — a passage ill-treated by Grein, Heyne, Arnold, 
Wyatt, Earle, Garnett, L. Hall, 01. Hall, Tinker; the "beloved 
man" is not Beowulf, as Rieger clearly pointed out more than 
thirty years ago, and swylc is neither "quisque" nor "talis," but 
the reference is to the whole band — "to whomsoever of the brave 
ones it will be granted, etc." Further 1284 ff., 492 {bene), 1032 
{fela laf), 1067. {El. 50 f., 55, 118; Exod. 137 ff.)' 

Even the juxtaposition of plaral and collective singular is met 
with: hionbeorg dydon beg ond siglu, \ call swylce hyrsta 3164. 
(Also: wudu weelsceaftas 398; windgeard weallas 1224 (O. 
Krackow, H. Archiv CXI, 171 f.); sigle (MS swegle) searo- 
gimmas 2749.) This incongruence will appear less anomalous 
if we consider the easy transition from one form to the other, as 
in 11. 794 ff. : eorl .... wolde .... feorh ealgian | meeres 
beodnes, deer hie meahton swa; \ hiepeet ne wiston . . . . ; Maid. 
106: l^h^remmas wundon, \ earn ceses geornj El. 125. Light 
is thus shed also on the troublesome clause darodcesc flugon, \ 
hildeneedran. El. 140. [Cf. H. Archiv CXIII, 147 f.] 

II. ADJECTIVE USED INSTEAD OF ADVEBB 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that our modern 
linguistic feeling inclines toward the adverb in most cases 
involved. The use of the adjective indicates that "the sensuous 

■1 1 suspect collective meaning in the peculiar anlipig aldormon {and cyningesPegnas)^ 
OE Chron. A. D. 871, A ( (e)aldornu!n(n) BCDE ). 
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imagination sees the quality rather in the concrete person or 
thing than in the abstract action or state" (Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax, §423). 

scop hwilum sang | hador on Heorote 496, "with clear voice," 
literally "clear- voiced," Cf. stefen in becom \ headotorht hlynnan 
under harne stan 2552. [El. 1073 (and elsewhere) : bald 
reordode.) eodon unblide 3031, unblide scet 130 (wrongly marked 
as adverb by Socin), cf. geomormod 2044, 2267, 3018; Hel. 722: 
tho he so hriwig sat (Holthausen, Altsdchsisches Elementarbuch 
§484). 

wisa fengel | geatolic gende 1400 ("in stately wise" CI. Hall, 
Tinker) ; so perhaps tryddode tirfcest, 922. pa gyt hie him 
asetton segen g[yl]denne \ heah ofer heafod 47; 2768, 2805; 
see Grein, Sprachsch., II, 46. Godepancode wisfcest wordum 625 
("with wise choice of words" Earle). [pa wees . . . . ) sidrand 
manig \ hafen handa fcest 1289, cf. wudu wyrtum fcest 1364. 
So probably also 1. 1566: [the sword] hire wid halse heard gra- 
pode, which should not be explained: "that the hard steel caught 
her by the neck" (EttmttUer, Earle, Wyatt, CI. Hall, Tinker). 
( Gen. 936 : od pcBt pe to heortan hearde griped | adl unlide. ) 

wyrm hat gemealt 897. Trautmann revives Scherer's emen- 
dation hate (instr.), which was adopted by Holder 1, but rejected 
by Holder 2. The argument advanced by him against hat: 
"weil kein Mensch sich so ausdrtlcken wtirde" needs no refuta- 
tion. 

du scealt to frofre weorpan \ eal langtwidig leodum pinum 
1707. 

III. USE OF THE OOMPABATIVE 

1. The comparative sometimes appears in a context where, 
according to our ideas, no real comparison takes place. See 
Sievers, note on Hel. 323. Apart from the cases of a compara- 
tive with the instr. py {pe) enumerated by Grein, Sprachsch., II, 
568, the following examples deserve notice, da wees swigra secg 
980. feorcypde beod \ selran gesohte .... 1838. pcet des eorl 
wcere \ geboren betera 1702; Bugge [Tidskrift for Phil, og Peed., 
VIII, 52 f.) recommended the needless change to />e .... ncere, 
and Arnold offered the enigmatical translation "that this earl 
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should have been better born." pczt me is micle leofre 2651 
(Mtlllenhoff, Sievers, Holthausen supposed the sentence to be 
incomplete), syllioran wiht 3038 (cf. Rood 4), 11. 134, 2555, 
1613, see above All 3; cf. 282, 2066.' 

2. Accumulation of comparatives serves as a means of emphasis. 
ful oft ic for IcEssan lean teohhode .... hnahran rince 951. 
we gefrcegen ic pa mcegpe maran weorode | ymh hyra sincgyfan 
sel gebceran 1011. pcet he ne mette . ... on elran men | 
mundgripe maran 751. Kluge's conjecture eldran {Engl. Stud., 
XXII, 145, so Holder 2) is untenable, because if there were any 
such reference to age, the phrase would no doubt have been on 
gingran men (cf. ne hyrde ic snotorlicor | on swa geongum 
feore guman pingian 1842). That a comparative of "other" is 
a semasiological possibility may be seen from oderlicor, Ben. R. 
87. 19, odarlicora, Hel. 3123, 155. Trautmann's engan is a mere 
guess, which moreover tends to dilute the style. 

IV. OMISSION OF THE PEESONAL PEONOUN 

See Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntax, § 270 ff . 

1. Omission of the personal pronoun as subject has been fully 
treated in Pogatscher's paper on "Unausgedrtlcktes Subjekt im 
Altenglischen" {Anglia, XXIII, 261-301), by which a number of 
useless emendations have been set at rest. See especially 11. 68, 
283, 286 (which was rightly explained also by Moller, Alteng- 
lisches Volksepos 130), 300, 470, 567, 830, 1487, 1923, 1967, 
2344, 2520; 1365: peer mceg .... nidwundor seon; cf. Maid. 
215: nu mceg cumiian hwa cene sy. Likewise no pCBS frod 
leofad I gumena bearna, pcet pone grund wite 1366, where pcet 
cannot be explained as relative pronoun, as Trautmann does 
(p. 169) ; see also Anglia, XXVII, 248. (H. G. Shearin, The 
Expression of Purpose in Old English Prose, 85 ff. speaks far too 
cautiously of pcet " as an apparent relative pronoun introducing a 
purpose clause.") Further 11. 1978 (see note under D) and 
3018 (where the subject seems to correspond both to eorl and 
mcBgd). 

1 Ags. Laws. Eadg. JV, 13 cenig o<^er man, riccre o65e unriccre, Append. X. 1 nte-fre .... 
owiht don poet him lafire bi6. Pref. to Cut. P., 7, 6,/or8j/ me tynci betre. Cf. Skeat's note 
on Chancer, Cant. T., C. 667 (go bet). 
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2. Omission of the personal pronoun as object is illustrated 
by the following examples. — (Accusative to be supplied from a 
preceding dative:) pa gyt hie him asetton segen .... ofer 
heafod, leton holm beran, | geafon on garsecg 47. 2937 S. 

cwced pcet se celmihtiga eordan worh\te\ . . . . , swa wceter 
bebuged 92. 24 (discussed by Kock). 

Beo du on ofeste, hat in ga[a^n \ seon sibbe gedriht samod 
CBtgwdere 386. See Grein, Sprachsch. s. v. seon, Bugge, Ten 
Brink 58, Earle, Bright {Mod. Lang. Notes, X, 44), Socin, 
Trautmann. Bright's emendation (which has been commonly 
ignored) hat [pcet^ in ga[e^ | seo sibbegedriht samod cetgcedere 
makes 1. 387 conform to Exod. 214, but we need not assume that 
the latter line is an absolutely literal quotation of the former any 
more than of B. 729 swefan sibbe gedriht samod cetgcedere; 
besides the construction of hatan with a />CBf-clause and without a 
proleptic object does not seem (according to Grein) to occur 
outside of Gen. B. (in B. 2156 a pronominal object is under- 
stood). The text is entirely satisfactory; the object to be supplied 
is either me or hie (the Danes), cf. Hrodgar geseon 396. Similarly 
Bede 416. 26 : hu hie gedon ymbe pa menn haefdan, da de gesion 
(varr. hine geseon) ond scecgan waldon {Anglia, XXVII, 248). 

he onfeng hrape | inwitpancum 748 is clear enough without 
the pronominal object (referring to feond); there is no call for 
an adjective inwitpanc. See further note on 11. 28 ff. under D. 

V. PBOLEPTIO USE OF NOUNS AND PEONOUNS 

1. Noun (or pronoun) preliminary to a clause of an exegeti- 
cal character. (Kellner, §§24, 94, 104 ff.) The verb may be 
said to be employed awo koivov. The construction sometimes 
resembles variation. 

a) The clause is introduced hy pcet: ic minne can [ glcedne 
Hropulf, pcet he pa geogode wile \ arum healdan 1180. God 
watonmec, \ pcet .... 2650; 1830ff. (Cf. Bede 128. 22: ne 
tola pu me, pcet ic ne cunne . . . . ; 126. 19 f.) nat he para 
goda, pcet he me ongean slea 681. 

ic pcet gehyre, Pcet pis is hold weorod .... 290; 2300 f., 
377 flf. (see Kemble's note). 
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ac htm Dryhten forgeaf \ wigspeda gewiofu .... pcp4 hie 
feond heora .... ofercomon 696. 3035 f. 

se pe him bealwa to bote gelyfde, \ pcet pcet deodnes beam 
gepeon scolde 909. bearne ne truwode, \ pcet .... 2370; 
1166 f., 2953 f. 

pa wees Biowulfe broga gecyded .... pcet .... 2324. 700 f. 

hig pees cedelinges eft ne wendon, \ pcet he secean 

come I mcertie peoden 1596. (Of. Hel. 4289 f.) pees ne wendon 
cer witan Scyldinga, \ pcet . . . . 778. 

Under this heading the solution of a much debated difficulty 
may be attempted, ond se an da gen \ leoda dugude, se deer 
lengest hwearf, | weard winegeomor, wende pees yldan, | pcjet 
he lytel fcBc longgestreona \ brucan moste 2237. See Eieger, 
Bugge, Schroer {Anglia, XIII, 343 f.), Sievers {Anglia, XIV, 
141 f.), Cosijn. The old man does not expect (still less, wish) to 
enjoy the treasures "a little longer." If he did, what sense would 
there be in returning them to the bosom of the earth? And 
surely, lytel fcec is "only a very short time;" cf. lytle hwile 2097, 
2030. I venture to suggest wende pees sylfan, | peet . . . . : he 
expected the same [fate as had befallen all his relatives], viz., that 
he would be permitted to enjoy the ancient treasures only a short 
time, i. e., that he would soon depart this life. 

Another commonly misunderstood passage may be appended. 
da se ellengeest earfodlice \ prage gePolode, se pe inpystrum bad, 
I peet he dogora gehwam dream gehyrde 86. The ordinary 
explanation oi prage "for a time (or, season)" (Kemble, Thorpe, 
Grein, Heyne-Socin, Arnold, Heinzel {Anz. f. d. A., XV, 193), 
Cosijn (on 1. 105), Earle, Wyatt, Garnett, L. Hall, CI. Hall, 
Tinker) is not to the point. I feel certain th&t prage is proleptic 
object (especially as gepolian is probably never followed directly 
by a ^CB/-clause) meaning "hard or disagreeable time," "hard- 
ship," "annoyance," ct.pahyne sio prag becwom 2883; Jul. 453, 
464; Gudl. 1324; Met. Boeth. 1. 77; aho earfodprag, B. 283 
{ = earfod Sievers, Beitr., XVIII, 406); perhaps pragmeelum, 
Jul. 344. 

b ) The clause is introduced by pees pe : io dara freetwa Frean 
eallespanc .... secge | . . . . pees de ic moste .... swylc gestrynan 
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2794. peodnes gefegon, | pees pe hi hyne gesundne geseon 
moston 1627. in Caines cynne pone cwealm gewrcec | ece Drihten, 
pcespe he Abel slog 107 (frowned upon by Sievers, Holthausen; 
pcBS pe changed to pcet pe by Bugge ; cf. 1333 f . ; see Lichten- 
held, Z.f. d. A., XVI, 339). 

c) The clause is introduced by hu: deer abidan sceal .... 
miclan domes, \ hu him scir Metod scrifan wille 977. 2 f., 115 ff., 
2316 ff., 2717 ff., 2946 ff. 

d) The clause is introduced by hwceder: no hie feeder cunnon, 
I hwcBper him cenig wees cer acenned \ dyrnra gasta 1355 = 
"they have no knowledge of a father (CI. Hall), [they do not 
know] whether . . . . " 

2. Proleptic use of a pronoun as introductory to a noun. — hi 
hyne pa eetbceron to brimes farode \ swcese gesipas 28. he ... . 
freca Scyldinga 1563. him (not dat. sing.). . . . Wedera leodum 
696. him .... eorlum 1674. ponne he mid fcemnan em jiett geed 
I dryhtbearn Dena 2034; he certainly refers to the dryhtbeeirn 
Derm, not to Ingeld (as six of the translators understand it), cf. 
also 2053: nu her para banena byre nathwylces \ frcetwtim 
hremig on flet geed .... 887 f. 968 f. 694 ff. 

hit weard eal gearo, \ healcerna meest 77. peet .... Grendles 
deeda 194. ic peBS wine Deniga .... frinan wille .... ymb pinne 
sip 350 [pees mistaken for "therefore" by Kemble, Thorpe, 
Arnold, Garnett, Morris- Wyatt). 

VI. some pbepositional uses 
The fact that in the old Germanic dialects the idea of 
"motion" was predominant in many verbs which are now more 
commonly felt to be verbs of "rest," has been sufficiently estab- 
lished by Sievers [Beitr., XII, 188-200) and some of his followers, 
but in a number of cases this knowledge has not yet passed the 

theoretical stage. Apart from adverbs like hider (e. g 

hider wilcuman 394), ponan (2408), nean (528), feor {feor eal 
gemon 1701,' wolde feor panon .... ceoles neosan 1805), sudan 
(606), certain prepositions are involved in this syntactic phe- 
nomenon, especially ofer, under, on, to. 

' Not ace. sing, of feor, adj. : " alles ferno " (H.-Sooin). Nor is feor compar. in 11. 512, 
1988 (H.-Sooin), 1340 (Socin, 6, 7, Holder, Wyatt). 
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1. ofer with ace. — ofer hronrade hyran 10. hronrade is not 
dat., as marked by Holder, Heyne 1-4 (H.-Soc. 5: ace, 6.7: dat. 
ace.), but the ace. is used just as in gif icpcet gefricge oferjloda 
begang 1826; manig qperne | godum gegrettan ofer ganotes heed 
1860. 

jleat .... ford ofer yde 1909, but on the other hand properly 
wind ofer ydum 1907. 

sio herepad, sio cet hilde gebad | ofer horda gebrcec bite 
irena 2258 not precisely "(a) mid the crash of shields" (CI. 
Hall, Tinker), but "over the crashing shields," cf. El. 238 f. 

eoforlic scionon \ ofer hleorber[g]an 303. 

ofer pa niht 736 "beyond," i. e. "after that night," not "die 
Nacht tiber" (Ettmtlller, Socin), "by night" (Garnett, L. Hall). 

gebeotedon .... oferealowcegeiiSO; not dat. (Grein, Socin, 
Holder), but the boasting speeches passed "across the eup(s)." 
In the same way he ofer benne sprcBC 2724, as has been fully 
explained in H. Archiv CIV, 287-92. 

ncefre ic maran geseah | eorla ofer eorpan 247 ; 802, 2007 ; 
ofer werpeode 899. Socin and Holder regard the case as dat. in 
all these four instances, which is, however, impossible in ofer 
eormengrund 859. 

sipdan cepelingas eorles crcefte \ ofer hectnne hrof hand 
sceawedon 982. Cf. Miller, Anglia, XII, 396 ff. ; Heinzel, Anz. f. 
d. A., XV, 192; Cosijn (on 1. 926) ; Grein, Spraohsch. s. v. ofer 
1, 5. It may reasonably be regarded as certain that 1. hrof does 
not denote "the interior of the building," 2. the position of 
the hand was not changed (11. 836, 926 f., 982 f., 1302 f.), 3. it 
was not "above the high roof." Beowulf had placed Grendel's 
arm under geapne hr[of] 826, i. e. presumably somewhere (on 
some projection perhaps) above the door (outside) as high as he 
could reach. Now the nobles looked [from below] all over the 
high roof, i. e., they "looked up to the high roof," or ". ... in the 
direction of the high roof" and beheld the hand. Similarly, in 
El. 88 f., Constantine geseah .... wliti wuldres treo ofer wolcna 
hrof. [Exod. 298 : od wolcna hrof. ) 

2. under with ace. — under yda gewin aldre genepan 1469; 887. 
no ic on niht gefrcegn \ under heofones hwealf heardran feohtan 
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575 (Klipstein, Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, Vol. II, p. 410: "per- 
haps better hwealfe"!); 2015; 860, 1773. 

[hie ne moste . . . . se s\c^ynscapa) under sceadubregdanlOl 
"hurl them down to the shadows," literally " .... to a place where 
they are covered by shadows (darkness)." (But note the Vergi- 
lian ad umbras adigere? Cf. Gu^l. 646: pcet ge mec .... 
under scced sconde scufan motan | ne in bcelblcesan bregdon; El. 
764 under heolstorhofu hreosanj Crist 45: J>e cer under hodman 
(dat.) biholen Icegon. 

under "under the cover of," "to the inside of": on flet teon \ 
in under eoderas 1036 {Hel. 4943). beah eft ponan \ eald under 
eordweall 2956. With dat. : under burhlocan 1928 (cf. "under 
lock and key"); with ace: under hearmlocan, Gen. 91. 

ponne bid on hrepre under helm drepen 1745; not "(the) 
helmeted man" (Earle, Tinker), for which under helme would 
be the right expression. 

siddan cefenleoht | under heofenes hador beholen weorped 
413 seems to mean that the sun disappears from the firmament 
(whether hador is retained or changed to hador makes little 
difference to the sense). The sun which had been high above in 
the sky, goes down to the lower part, until it becomes completely 
hidden. In other places we find that the setting sun or stars 
pass under the earth {under foldanfcepm, Wonders of Creation 
75), under the sea {under wapeman, Phoen, 97, etc., cf. Grimm, 
D. M.' 619). 

3. on with ace. — poet ic on holma gepring \ eorlscipe efnde 
2132; 509, 537. on flodes ceht feor gewitan 42; git on wceteres 
ceht I seofon niht swuncon 516 (Klipstein in both places changed 
ceht to cehte). 

pe on land Dena ladra ncenig .... scedpan ne meahte 242. 
Cosijn, Beitr., VIII, 572 was disposed to substitute sce{a)danaiov 
scedpan, no doubt because on with ace. seemed to him to suggest 
"motion." But scedpan may very well be considered equal to 
swcce secean {. . . . to Hiorote) 1989. onwailcrunge 635, by the 
side of sume on wcele crungon (pluperfect) 1113. 

pcBt heo on cenigne eorl gelyfde \ fyrena frofre 627 {Gudl. 
609 ff.). Analogous is the construction with to: to anwaldan 
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are gelyfde 1212; 909. .On the other hand: gehyrde on Beowulf e 
.... fcestrcedne gepoht 609. — God wat on mec, | pcet .... 
2650. 

4. to (with dat.) with verbs implying motion. — Several cases 
misunderstood by H.-Socin have been disposed of by Kock. It 
is only necessary to correct (not for the first time, see Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XVI, 15 f., H. Archiv, CIX, 310) the practically universal 
interpretation of wean ahsode, | fcehde to Fry sum 1206 (and 
wean ahsodon 423) : "suffered woe, feud from the Frisians." 
ahsian is not used with perfective force (though it has been 
recently explained again in this way, Engl. Stud., XXXI, 363), 
but is parallel to secan in 11. 2999 ff . : pcet ys sio fcehdo ond se 
feondscipe . . . . pe us secead to Sweona leoda (cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, I. c; Socin wrongly : "womit uns das Schwedenvolk heim- 
suchen wird"), and 1988 ff. 

5. Prepositional phrases with the clear function of adverbs. — 
On purh see under D, note on 1. 276. 

On mid see under D, note on 1. 779. 

on with ace. is frequently used to denote manner. Cf. Belden, 
22 ff., Walfing II, § 796, B.-T. s. v. on, B III 9. In accordance 
with the original functional difference between the dative and 
accusative, the ace. with on expresses the direction of the verbal 
action (see Steitmann, Raumanschauung im Heliand 44 f.), 
whereas the dat. denotes a state, or condition and may be employed 
(with wesan and similar verbs) in semi-adjectival fimction. 
Thus on ryht {gesced) 1555, on unriJit 2739. on sped [wrecan 
spel gerade) 873. on geflit 865. on gylp {seled .... beagas) 1749 
(not gyld, as Bugge proposed), cf. on beat, Maid. 27. on lust 
{gepeah pymbel) 618 (other examples in Grein, Sprachsch., II, 
337). Trautmann's contention for luste in his notes on 618 and 
600 lacks grammatical support. 

On the other hand, the dative with on equivalent -to adjec- 
tives (Sievers, Heliand, p. 491; B.-T. s. v. on, A III 7; Grein, 
Sprachsch., II, 327 f.). (a) predicative adjectives: on salum,wynne 
[luste), [hreoum) mode, sunde [tyhte, sipe) , blode,fylle [fleame), 
ofeste. [Mod. Lang. Notes, X.YI, 11.) (6) attributive (and apposi- 
tive) adjectives, feond on helle 101 "hellish fiend" (not to be 
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emended to healle (Bugge)). secg on searwum 249, 2700. feond 
onfrcetewum 962. eorlas on elne 2816 (but he on ellen sprcec, 
Maid. 211.) 

VII. LACK OF concord' 

1. Nouns in different cases. — Ace. and dat. after wid in instances 
of "variation." wid Grendel .... wid pam aglcecan .... wid 
pyrse 424 (Kemble, Ettmtiller {Scop., Ed.), Krftger, Beitr., IX, 
571 wrongly change to Grendle). gescet pa wid sylfne .... mceg 
wid mcege 1977 (metri causa, cf. Kluge, Beitr., IX, 427). See 
also Shipley, Genitive Case 12. 

An apposition in the ace. case following a noun in the dat. 
(instr.) case, wcellseaxe gebrced | biter ond beaduscearp 2703 
(EttmflUer, Krtlger, Holder: wcellseax). hyre seaxe geteah | 
brad [ond] brunecg 1545 (EttrnflUer, Grein 1, Heyne 1, Sweet, 
Sievers, Holder, Holthausen, Wyatt: seax). ic on Higelace 
[Trautmann, Holthausen: Higelac] wat, | Geata dryhten 1830 
(Kluge, Holder: dryhtne). Cf. Hel. 49 and Sievers' note; 
Cosijn, Beitr., XX, 98; Brunanb. 40 ff.. Rood 48 f., Durh. 11. 

Two nouns joined by ond construed with ace. and dat. mceg 
Pees ponne ofpyncan deoden Headobeardna \ ond pegna gehwam 
2032 (Kemble, Thorpe, Kluge, Beitr., IX, 191, Holder: deodne). 
Rieger disposes of deoden as an imperfect spelling.'' For similar 
prose examples see Anglia, XXV, 303; Schrader, Studien zur 
^Ifricschen Syntax § 21. 

2. Singular verb with plural subject. — hyrde ic pcet pcem 
frcetwum feower mearas .... last weardode 2163. hu da stan- 
bogan .... eordreced .... healde 2718 {^=heolde, so Holder; 
Ettmtiller, Socin: heoldon; see Rieger). 

hine sorhwylmas \ lemede to lange 904 (Kemble, Thorpe, 
Grundtvig (according to Wtllker), Grein 1, Holthausen: lemedon; 
cf. Bugge; Trautmann explains lemede from Northumbrian 
letnedu). 

ofereodepa cepelinga beam \ steap stanhlido 1408. Though 
beam has been taken, with rare unanimity, as singular, it is 

iCf. Kellner, " AbwechseluDg und Tautologie," Engl. Stud., XX, Iff. 

2There is better reason for regarding forms with redundant -e, such as holme. Or. dt Sat. 
n, sawle. Disc, of Soul 10 as phonetic spellings (Bright, Mod. Lang. Notet, XVIII, 129) ; so 
probably also tigortifre, Jul. 253. 
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impossible to believe that cepelinga bearn has any other mean- 
ing than "the children of nobles" (as in 3170; hcelepa bearn 
1189), which also fits the context far better. 

The well-known cases of para pe with singular verb require 
no remark. 

3. Violation of the consecutio temporum (primarily in depend- 
ent clauses). Cf. also Sarrazin, Beowulf- Studien, 77. 

. . . . peer se snotera bad, | hwceprehim Al{f)walda cefrewille 
.... wyrpe gefremman 1313. 377 ff. nces him cenig pearf, pcet 
he ... . secean purfe .... 2493 {porfte favored by Bugge, 
Z. f. d. P., IV, 216). bold wees betlic, .... Hygd swide geong 
.... peah de wintra lyt . . . . gebiden hcebbe 1925 (Thorpe: 
hcefde). 

pa ic . . . . gefrcegn mceg oderne | billes ecgum on bonan 
stcelan, \ peer Ongenpe-ow Eof ores niosad j \ gudhelmtoglad .... 
2484. wees him feor panon | to gesecanne sinces bryttan, | 
Higelac Hrepling, | peer eet ham wunad | selfa mid gesidum 1921 
(Thorpe, Arnold, Grein, Wulker, Holder: wunode{-ade) — a 
change as needless as the supposition of Sievers that ^oer .... 
wunad was perhaps meant as direct speech.) 

LI. 2460 f . can hardly be included. LI. 2034 f . must certainly 
be excluded (cf. Rieger's lucid comment). 

C. SEMASIOLOGICAL NOTES 

The first two items have been taken up in my paper, "Zur 
altenglischen Bedeutungslehre," H. Archiv, CIX, 305-13, to 
which I beg to refer for further details. 

I. VEBBS DENOTING A STATE, OB DISPOSITION, OP MIND 
are found to express an actual manifestation of it involving a 
change from the general, abstract to the specific, concrete significa- 
tion. 

lufian, "treat kindly": lufode da leode 1982. freogan, "dem- 
onstrate one's love by words or deeds," 3176, 948. 

hatian, "show one's hatred by deeds," "pursue," cf. Ger. 
hetzen. hatian .... ladum dcedum 2466. Accordingly, dcedhata 
275 (wrongly changed to dcedhwata by Kuge, Beitr., IX, 188, 
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Holder 1, Holthausen) ; ecghete 84 (the sense of " actual hos- 
tility," " war," is absolutely required by the context ; c£. Seaf. 70) , 
wighete 2120, hete 2554. 

unnan "wish a person to have something" (Sweet), hence 
"grant." This well-known meaning occurs in Beowulf, 1. 2874. 

eahtian "estimate," "esteem" — "praise," deman "express a 
(favorable) opinion" : eahtodan eorlscipe ond his ellenweorc \ 
dugudum demdon 3173. Cf. Jul. If.: eahtian, deman. Thus 
also pa wees on gauge gifu Hrodgares \ oft gecehted 1884. 

Here is probably to be classed sod ic talige 532, which does 
not mean "I say (tell) the truth," as nearly everybody has 
translated it, but primarily "I consider it true (a fact)" (cf. wen 
ic talige 184:5, pcet reed talad 2027, icpcet wende ond witod tealde, 
Jul. 357), and then (putting theory into practice) "I stand up 
for that opinion of mine ....," or "I claim it to be a fact" 
(Earle: "rightly I claim"). 

Two verbs showing at least a similar pregnancy of meaning 
may be added. 

heri(g)an in 1. 1833: {pcet he mec fremman wile \ wordum 
ond worcum,) pcet icpe wel herige. .herigan "eripere" (Cosijn) 
and nerigan (Ltlbke, Anz.f d. A., XIX, 342, Holthausen) seem 
in fact incompatible with wel. But we can get along with herian 
"praise," then "show one's esteemby deeds," "honorare" (Grein, 
Sprachschatz), cf. weordian 2096. If an emendation were per- 
mitted, ^cb< icpe wel dyge would be a possibility, cf. 1821. {dige 
— derige — herige. ) 

stcelan in 11. 1340 {ge feor hafad fcehde gestceled) and 2485 
illustrates the change from "laying to one's charge" to "avenging." 
SeeAant., p. 23; Kock. Similarly the noun wroht, "accusation," 
assumes the meaning of "strife," "fight" 2287, 2473, 2913.' 

II. THE VEBBAL PBEFIX GB 

See H. Archiv, I. c; P. Fijn van Draat, Eng. Stud., XXXI, 
853 S. ; also Shipley 16. (H. A. J. van Swaay's monograph has 
been out of reach.) 

I On the other hand, the actnal meaning of the verb falls short of its cnstomarjraignifloa- 
tion in weMe hynetooBtre 2854 ("tried to awake him") ; toedeormonig I Mldetuxum heretyrean 
brcec 1510. 
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1. Resultative function. — gegan,gegangan,"ohtam" "achieve.'" 
gegan .... longsumne lof 1535. hcefde aglceca elne gegongen, 
\pcet .... 893. etc. 

geferan eorl .... ende gefere | lifgesceafta 3063; 

284i4i. hafast pu gefered, pcet .... 1221, ct. gefremed 954:. So 
probably in 1. 1691 : frecne geferdon (discussed by Sievers, Cosijn) , 
which has been well interpreted by Grein: "dem's furchtbar da 
erging," cf. habbad we ... . lydre gefered, Sat. 61, hwcet hi 
geferdon, ^Ifric, Saints, XXX, 276 (why should not the neuter of 
the adj. frecne be used absolutely = "something dangerous," "a 
terrible situation"?). 

geslean. gesloh pin feeder fcehde mceste 459, "thy father 
brought about by fight the greatest of feuds." The misinter- 
pretation of this passage seems ineradicable, for it has just been 
repeated by Kock, and only a few years ago an emendation .... 
fcehde fyrda mceste was proposed by Holthausen {Liter aturbl,, 
XXI, 64).' 

gewyrcan, "achieve," "bring about," "earn," in 1. 20. See 
note on 11. 20-25 under D. 

gefricgan, gefrignan need no illustration. But I would sug- 
gest that the perfective sense of gefricgan is to be traced also in 
felafricgende 2106, which may be taken as a compound (like 
wishycgende 2716, panchycgende 2235, cnihtwesende 372, 535, 
umborwesende 46, 1187, dreamhealdende 1227, deophycgende, 
El. 352, 882, etc., see Grimm, Gram.', II, 589; Hornburg, Com- 
position des Beowulf 11; Callaway, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XVI, 
235, 309) ; Simrock translates in fact "der vielerfahrene." 

gebidan (with ace.) "experience," Ger. "erleben" has been 
erroneously rendered by "await" in 11. 637 f.: endedoeg .... 
minne gebidan (Kemble, Thorpe, EttmflUer, Heyne, Arnold, 

Garnett) and 1720: dreamleas gebad, pcet (Ettmtlller, 

Thorpe, Earle, Arnold, Garnett, CI. Hall, Tinker). 

gebycgan in frofre gebohte 973; 2481. (The simplex in 1305 
= "make payment.") 

1 Recently I discovered that my interpretation (Mod. Lang. Noteg, XVI, 15) had been 
given before by MfiUenhoS (Anz.f. d. A., Ill, 179). Though I regret my oversight, I derive 
some consolation from the thought that everybody else seems to have overlooked MfkUen- 
hoff's remark, which occurs indeed in a very unlikely place. 
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gewealdan (with ace.) in halig God | geweold wigsigor 1553. 
gercecan 556, 2965. (Imperfective rcBcan 747.) 
Here are also to be mentioned the expressions eordan [mere- 
grund) gefeoll 2834 (2100) ; hord gesceat 2319 ; scebat gescet 
633 ; ncBS gerad 2898 ; fletrceste gebeag 1241 and seleresie gebeah 
690 (Trautmann's gepeah is as impossible as anything can be) ; 
perhaps widre gewindan 763 "reach by flight a greater distance 
or a more remote place" {widre ace. sing. neut. ; as to the com- 
parative, c£. gerumlicor 139) . 

Note. — Some durative verbs have been wrongly credited with a 
perfective meaning, (wean) ahsian 423, 1206, see under B VI 4. (sund- 
wudu) sohte 208 [see also Sievers, Beitr., XXIX, 322]; {heel) sceawedon 
204 [Sievers, ibid.] 

2. Ingressive function. — gesittan in wid earm gescet 749 (of 
course not "he (Beowulf) came down on his (Grendel's) arm" 
(CI. Hall) ). gestandan in stidmod gestod wid steapne rorid 2566. 
gelicgan in windblond gelceg ("subsided") 3146. gebuan "take 
possession of," "settle in," in hu hit Hringdene \ cefter beorpege 
gebun hcefdon 116. (On the other hand meduseld buan 3065.) 

3. The idea of combination ("together") is traceable in geseon 
"see each other" 1875, cf. Andr. 1013, Exod. 207 (Kluge, Beitr., 
IX, 190; Sievers, Anglia, XIV, 141; Cosijn, Beitr., XX, 100; 
Bright, Mod. Lang. Notes, II, 82; Pogatscher, Anglia, XXIII, 
299) ; it is rather obscured in gemetan 2592; J>mt da aglcecean 
hy eft gemetton (cf. 2630; a clearer example in Wulfst. 204. 24, 
cf. Cosijn, Beitr., XXI, 8). See also P. Fijn van Draat, Engl. 
Stud., XXXI, 360. 

in. "oonoeetion" (be^al) of absteact nouns 

The development of an abstract meaning to a concrete one is 
of course very common in nouns. Numerous examples may be 
found in O. Thiele, Die konsonantischen Suffixe der Abstrakta 
des Altenglischen (1902). Besides, the border line was espe- 
cially indefinite in the OE poetical language (see Gummere, The 
Anglo-Saxon Metaphor, 16, 33 ff.) Distinctly poetical instances 
are compounds like wceteregesa 1260, "the terrible water," edel- 
wyn 2493, and combinations of nouns and qualifying genitives 
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like {mid)gryrum ecga 483 ("terrible swords"), wceptia cyst 1559 
("the choicest of weapons"). 

Well-known cases of concretion occurring in Beowulf are, 
e. g., geogud, "period of youth" — "young persons;" dugud, 
"doughtiness," "excellence" — "persons of mature age;" mcegen, 
"strength"— "host," "troop," (cf. "force"); fultum, "help"— 
"helper," such as a sword 1455 (or an army, in prose); ceht, 
"power," "possession" — "property." Further, willa, "will," 
"desire" — "object of one's desire," "pleasant thing" (ne hid pe 
wilna gad 660, 950); J>earf, "need," "necessity" — "what is 
needed" (also "necessities") [fremmad .... leoda pearfe 2800, 
cf. folcred fremede 3006). 

The plurals of hropor and liss denote "acts of kindness," 
"favors," "benefits" {gehwceder odrum hropra gemyndig 2171, 
gen is eall cetpe | lissa gelong 2149), as that of hyndo, "injuries" 
{heardra hynda 166). fcehdo means "enmity," "feud," and 
"hostile deed" (as is 11. 1380, 2513), nid, "hatred," "malice," 
and "contest." 

ar is not only "honor," "kindness," but also "property," 
"estate": gemunde da da are pe he him cer forgeaf 2606. 
Kluge {Beitr., IX, 192) regarded this ar as a separate word 
(related to agan), but as the very reference to the parallel devel- 
opment of Lat. honor would tend to show, it is merely the con- 
crete variety of the ordinary noun ar. 

est (cf. unnan, above) is "favor" ("good will"), "bequest" 
("will"), "legacy," see Cosijn, Aant. on 3074. 

ellen, "courage," "valor," also "valiant deed(s),"' as in da 
cepelingas ellen fremedon 3 (by no means = "promoted bravery," 
as Earle translates) ; ic gefremman sceal \ eorlic ellen 686 
{ellenweorc cefnan 1464). mcerdo, also "glorious deed," as in 
mcerdo fremede 2134, hcebbe ic mcerda fela | ongunnen on 
geogope 408. wigweordung, literally "idol worship," carries 
the sense of "sacrifice" in hivilum hie geheton cet h{r)cerg- 
trafum | wigweorpunga 175. wundor "wondrous thing or 

1 On the other hand, hild, wig^ "war," "battle," occur also in the sense of "valor," 
" battle stren^h," e. £r., hoefde Higelacea hilde gefrunen, | wlonces wigcrceft 2952, Heremode* 
hild 901, wig ond witdom 350 "valor and wisdom " (so Pref. to Cur. P., 3, 8), perhaps also 
gud 1658 (see Aant.), = gueerceft 127. 
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being: hine wundra Pees fela \ swe\n'\cte on grunde 1509; so 
hondwundor 2768. 

wuldor (perhaps) "heaven" in wuldres wealdend 17, 183, 1753. 
(So wuldor "heaven," wite "hell," Jul. 1521, in wuldre, Christ 
1243, etc.; cf. Danish helvede = aSr]^) . 

gang "going," then "track" 1391, 1404 (cf. Goth. gaggs = 
ayopd, afi<f>o8ov) . fcer "going," then "vessel": cepelinges fcer 33. 
rad "riding," then "road" in hronrad, swanrad, seglrad. sund 
"swimming," and (in poetry) "sea," "water," e. g., streamas 
wundon, | sund wid sande 212. 

rest is both "rest" and "resting-place." In Beowulf the 
former meaning is probably nowhere to be recognized except in 
the compound cefenrcest 1252. (1237 is doubtful.) 

grra2) = "grasp" ^^^ "claw;" so hildegrap. 

seon in wundorsiona fela 995, wliteseon 1650 ("spectacle"). 

gesceaft "creation" and "created thing(s)," as in pas Icenan 
gesceaft 1622 (hardly "existence" as it is usually rendered, but 
"earth"). 

searu "skill," "cunning," "artifice," "battle" (419, see 
Schemann 91, Trautmann), and "armor." 

gewitt "intellect" and "seat of intellect," "head" .fyr unswidor 
I weoll of gewitte 2881. 

The continuation of this paper ("D") contains notes on 11. 12, 
20 ff., 28 ff., 58, 62, 72 f., 76, 104 fif., 109, 128, 131, 135, 141, 142, 
161, 207 ff., 276, 303 ff., 307, 349, 377, 420, 440, 457, 487, 535, 
601, 644, 665 ff., 681, 694, 756, 765, 779, 816, 833, 868, 871, 
898 ff., 992, 1005, 1224, 1240, 1246, 1519, 1530, 1550, 1604, 
1634, 1665, 1688 ff., 1705, 1728 ff., 1807 ff., 1864, 1902,1968, 
1978 f., 2018, 2041, 2152, 2156, 2222, 2287, 2330, 2448, 2527, 
2570 ff., 2623, 2684 ff., 2836. 

Fb. Klaebeb. 
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